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TIME, ROLLING BACK THE GATES AND BIDDING US LOOK INTO THE YEARS 
TO COME, HAS NEVER IN TWO CENTURIES OF AMERICAN ART HELD US WITH 
SO HIGH A PROMISE AS AT THIS MOMENT ON THE THRESHOLD OF 1919. 


WE COME, HAVING AS A PEOPLE KNOWN THOSE THINGS WHICH ALONE CAN 
KNIT STRANGE RACES AND VAST CONTINENTS. WE HAVE BORNE TOGETHER, 
AND WE HAVE BEEN MADE ONE. WE HAVE SHARED OUR EMOTIONS WITH 


ONE ANOTHER. POETRY HAS BECOME AN EXPRESSION OF THE EXALTED HOUR. - 


WE HAVE WITH HONOR CARRIED OUR SHARE IN A GREAT WAR, AND IN 
DOING SO WE HAVE MADE FINE CONQUESTS OF OURSELVES. WE HAVE LAID 
HOLD OF UNSUSPECTED POWERS AND SWIFTLY TURNED THEM, UNIFIED, TO 
THE ACHIEVEMENT OF GIGANTIC ENDS. WE HAVE BORNE DOWN AN ENEMY 
WHO WAS MORTAL, BUT WE HAVE BORNE ALOFT, WITH GROWING CON- 
VICTION, IMMORTAL PURPOSES. HAVING BEEN A WORLDLY PEOPLE, WE STILL 
MARVEL AT THE TRIUMPH OF OUR FAITH IN OUR IDEALS. 


IN OUR EXTREMITY WE HAVE INVOKED NOT ONLY ALL OUR CRAFTS BUT 
ALL OUR ARTS. WE HAVE TAUGHT OUR SOLDIERS TO SING. WE HAVE 
MADE PAGEANTS AND PROCESSIONS OUR MEANS OF ADDRESSING THE MUL- 
TITUDE. WE HAVE ARRAYED OUR TOWNS AND OUR COUNTRYSIDES IN 
FLAMING PICTURES. WE HAVE RECOGNIZED THAT THE IMAGINATION OF 
OUR PEOPLE HAS THE POWER OF RESPONSE, AND UPON THIS, AS UPON A 
MIGHTY ORGAN, WE HAVE PLAYED OUR BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 


IS IT TOO MUCH TO BELIEVE THAT EVEN NOW A SEASON IS UPON US IN 
WHICH “THE OLD VINE OF ART” WILL BLOOM—AND BEAR—AGAIN ? 


HE roots of the old vine of art 
strike deep and spread far. 


ingredients, instead of seeing them as 
outlooks on life or distillers of it. As 


Sculpture and painting may be 
the blossom and the fruit; architecture 
is the stem from which these depend ; but 
the sustenance, of the old vine is drawn 
from the sweet earth itself through a 
myriad of tiny fibrils, the esthetics of 
every day, through which the plain 
people retain their habit of loving the 
beautiful and of requiring it. 

Broadly speaking, our national sin 
with regard to the finer things of life 
has been a sin of isolation. We have 
been prone to relegate our art—and even 
our culture and our religion—to particu- 
lar classes of people or places or days. 
We have regarded “the finer things’ as 


our development has progressed we have, 
it is true, come more and more to regard 
these ingredients as desirable, but we still 
failed to grasp them as forces, as instru- 
ments of more complete living, as our 
European friends (even the peasants) 
have long since done. This is probably 
because we have grown without the con- 
stant reminder which ancient monuments 
afford of the essential humanity of our 
race and because we have had our esthetic 
feast in the great uncultivated natural 
environment which has been ours to sub- 
due. The latter is a condition on which 
the esthetic sense doubtless tends to 


vegetate and go to seed. 
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HAND-COLORED PRINT—BY FURUYAMA MOROSHIGE, C. I710 
THE SEVEN GODS OF GOOD FORTUNE SAILING INTO PORT ON NEW YEAR’S DAY IN THE TAKARA-BUNE, 
OR TREASURE SHIP, CARRYING A CARGO OF CRYSTAL BALLS—THE MAGIC GEMS THAT SATISFY 
ALL DESIRE3—AND BALES OF RICE, THE SYMBOL OF WORLDLY PROSPERITY : 


But art is on the whole a moral 
proposition, and as such it knows no 
bound of time or place or person. Art 
is an attitude toward production. Pro- 
duction is a peculiarly clear-cut form of 
conduct itself. Production w:thout a 
recognition of the possible ideal, without 
a regard for that universal longing which 
outreaches the irreducible minimum of 
necessity, is not a wholly sincere, not a 
wholly conscientious, form of conduct. 
“A great industrial nat’on without an 
industrial art” can, after all, be great in 
bulk only. When practically every in- 
dustrial <nd commercial nation in the 
world excepting ours has long seen the 
light on th’s subject, it wculd be a per- 
ilous thing to venture forth with our 
wares upon the Seven Seas without a 
new reckoning. 

But the new reckoning is being taken. 


* Business is taking an in'tiative in the 


matter and turning to the art museums 
and the art schools for co-operation. 
The thing is felt in the home: the 
best attended lectures in the art museum 
are those in which a discussion of the 
furnishing of the home is offered. In 
other words the new art awakening, 
which must ult!mately lead to greater 
sculpture and finer painting, if such are 
our need, is beginning at the roots—in 
the everyday arts that touch all the 
people. For art is democratic in its 
growth. As public opinion, in the last 
analysis, determines the course of a 
democracy, so the recognition of -the 
universal desire that outreaches necessity 
sweeps upward with cumulative force— 
like that of the wave of green that we 
call a vine—and having this force, the 
force of life itself, it cannot but. burst 
forth when its time comes, in undreamed 
of fragrance and beauty over the land. 
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LARGE SUMI-E, OR INK PRINT, C. 1715-1720 
ATTRIBUTED TO TORII KIYONOBU. A WOMAN 
SEATED ON A BENCH, ADJUSTING A HAIRPIN 


JANUARY EXHIBITIONS 
S 1X exhibitions are to open in the 


Institute galleries on January 7, 

to remain for a month: medals— 
the first collection of medallic art shown 
here for some time—and a few pieces in 
the round by Theodore Spicer-Simson, 
and paintings by Henri Caro-Delvaille; 
paintings by Jonas Lie and by Louis 
Kronberg; paintings and prints assem- 
bled and exhibited by the Friends of Our 
Native Landscape; studies of protective 


coloring in nature by Abbott H. Thayer; 
color woodcuts by Gustave Baumann. 

Theodore Spicer-Simson, a versatile 
English medalist, though comparatively 
little known here, is represented in many 
museums abroad and is well known to 
connoisseurs in Europe. About seventy- 
five of his works will be shown, includ- 
ing portraits of Ex-President Taft, 
Andrew Carnegie, Bryson Burroughs, 
General Horace Porter, George Mere- 
dith, George Frederick Watts, R. A., 
and Ignace Paderewski, and various 
commemorative medals, notably the 
“Entente Cordiale” medal (Great Bri- 
tain and France, 1905), the medal com- 
memorating America’s entrance into the 
war, and the memorial medal to the 
fallen heroes of the war. 

M. Henri Caro-Delvaille’s paintings 
are to be shown in conjunction with the 
Spicer-Simson medals. This distin- 
guished Franco-Spanish painter, born in 
Bayonne, went early to Paris, where he 
studied for about four years at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts under Bonnat and Mai- 
gnan. He made a precocious and sensa- 
tional début at the Salon in 1901 and 
was at once awarded a medal. Success 
attended his growing accomplishment 
in painting, and he soon became known 
as the painter par excellence of the Par- 
isienne. From this, since he is a pro- 
found student, has come his evolution 
into a serious painter of the nude. Critics 
have variously traced his descent in art 
to Goya, Ingres, and Manet. M. 
Amiel, editor of The New France, says 
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that “Caro-Delvaille exemplifies a tem- 
perament Spanish by origin, but dis- 
ciplined by French culture.” His ex- 
hibition comprises the large murals 
“Philosophy” and “Youth,” decorative 
panels, medallions, and sketches, por- 
traits, and a few drawings—in number 
approximately fifty. 

Jonas Lie, of Norwegian ancestry— 
the nephew of Jonas Lie the poet and 
novelist—is by virtue of his training 
representatively American, a painter in 
the modern school of landscape and of 
the “wonder of work.” He studied at 
the National Academy of Design and 
at the Art Students’ League in New 
York, he is represented in many Amer- 
ican museums, and he has won medals 
and prizes in American exhibitions. 
Every year one or more of his canvases 
are seen in the annual American ex- 
hibition at the Art Institute, and four 
years ago a special exhibition of his 
Panama Canal paintings was held here. 
His activity and productivity may be 
judged by the fact that although for 
several years, when he worked as a de- 
signer in a cotton print factory, he had 
only his leisure hours to devote to paint- 
ing, he nevertheless sent pictures to 
many of the foremost exhibitions 
throughout the country. He received 
especial encouragement from the late 
William M. Chase, who was one of the 
first to recognize his ability. He is rep- 
resented in the Institute ty the painting 
“Afterglow” in the Friends of American 
Art collection. 

Like Jonas Lie, the Boston artist 
Louis Kronberg is also well known in 
this part of the world. A student first 
at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 


and the Art Students’ League in New 
York and then at the Julian Acadeniy 
in Paris, he has become noted as a painter 
of the ballet girl, one or more paintings 
of which subject he contributes yearly 
to the American exhibition here. His 
paintings are found both in the largest 
museums in this country and in several 
important private collections. 

The Art Institute, the art dealers, 
art clubs, and artists are co-operating 
with the Friends of Our Native Land- 
scape to make impressingly successful 
their exhibition of paintings and prints 
portraying beautiful America, pictures 
which may aid by their emotional appeal 
in achieving the declared aim of the 
organization—‘“to secure and preserve 
our native landscape for the enjoyment 
and instruction of the people of today 
and of all future generations.” The 
Friends of Our Native Landscape have 
a care for the preservation of all the 
picturesque regions, such as the national 
parks, throughout the country; for they 
are a national association of nature 
lovers, artists, naturalists and other 
students of science, fully awake to the 
necessity of the conservation of fine 
natural resources. Their exhibition 
serves two ends: to emphasize the im- 
portance and value of their work and to 
reveal the painter as the interpreter of 
American landscape. The society, of 
which Jens Jensen, the landscape archi- 
tect, is president, is now using its in- 
fluence to gain legislation which will 
preserve such places of natural beauty 
as the dunes country of Indiana. Local 
chapters have been formed at Biooming- 
ton, Savanna, Palos, and other places in 
Illinois. Organized in 1913 by a group 
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of nineteen, it now has about two hun- 
dred members. Three meetings a year 
are regularly held: the festival of the 
wild crab-apple blossoms, in May; the 
festival of the falling leaf, in October; 
and in the winter a starlight feast 
followed by a council fire. 

The studies of protective coloring in 
nature by Abbott H. Thayer of Boston 
will present the artist in a light new to 
those who have known him only for his 
work in figure painting, in which art 
his modern rendition of the Madonna 
picture has for many years given 
him wide recognition. His paintings 


MACKEREL FISHING—BY JONAS LIE 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


s 


“Caritas,” “The Virgin Enthroned,” 
“Florence,” and “The Angel”—mostly 
idealized likenesses of his wife and chil- 
dren—widely known, sustain his reputa- 
tion as one of America’s leading figure 
painters; but apparently he has retained 
his deep interest in the painting of 
animals, in which he had won local fame 
at the age of twenty. This early train- 
ing developed the powers of observation 
that brought him to his theory of the 
“obliterative” coloration of animals 
and to the belief that naturalists have 
not understood the principles of the dis- 
tinguishability of objects—that it is the 
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DRAGON VALLEY—BY ELLIOTT DAINGERFIELD 
PRESENTED BY MILTON L. STRAUSS 


province of the painter to interpret the 
subject, since (to quote his own words) 
“it deals wholly in optical illusion, and 
this is the very gist of a painter’s life.” 
His explanation of the law underlying 
protective coloration, first published in 
1896 in The Auk, the American journal 
of ornithology, was brought out in the 
Smithsonian Institution’s year book for 
1898. Demonstrations of his discovery 
were given by Mr. Thayer before as- 
semblies of naturalists here and abroad, 
and models illustrating it have been 


placed in museums at Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and South Kensington, in Eng- 
land, and in Florence, Italy. Within 
the last few years his theory has been 
gaining recognition in both popular and 
scientific writings on natural history, and 
in 1909 his son, Gerald H. Thayer, 
published a book summarizing his 
father’s theory—Concealing Coloration 
in the Animal Kingdom—to which 
Abbott Thayer has contributed illustra- 
tions in color. 


About twenty-five prints will be 
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BALLET GIRL IN YELLOW—BY LOUIS KRONBEKG 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


shown in Gustave Baumann’s exhibition. 
Mr. Baumann, like Rudolph Ruzicka of 
New York, is one of the few workers in 
the graphic arts who give vigor and 
vitality to the until recently almost lost 
art of wood engraving and woodcutting. 
His early study was with Maximilian 
Dasio in Munich. Although he is also 
a painter, his chief interest lies in wood 
engraving. Intensely individualistic and 
personal in his art expression, he has 
worked mostly in a quaint studio in the 
place of his own adoption, Nashville in 
Brown County, Indiana, said to be al- 
most the only town which retains the 
atmosphere of early Hoosier days. Being 
expert in the technique of his art—he 
was awarded a gold medal at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition—he draws 
directly on the block, using side wood, 
as do the Japanese, and printing all 
colors flat on a hand press. During the 


past two years he has abandoned his 
Hoosier home for work at Wyoming, 
New York, and in Taos, New Mexico, 
whence he sends the present exhibition 
to the Institute. 

Subsequent exhibitions are listed in 
the calendar on page 15. 


NOTES 


UR GOLD STARS—The Art 
() Institute sustains a great loss in 
the death on November 29, at 

the age of 35, of Lieutenant Kenneth 
Sawyer Goodman, senior aide to Captain 
Moffett of the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station and only son of 
William O. Goodman, a trustee of the 
Art Institute. Since 1911 Lieutenant 
Goodman had been a Governing Life 
Member of the Institute and a memter 
of the Committee on Prints. It was he 
who with the late Clarence Buckingham 
worked assiduously to establish a print 
department here and to provide suitable 
equipment for curating print treasures. 
For his activity as a dramatist of the 
younger school and for the quality of his 
work he had already won more than 
local reputation. Several of his dramatic 
compositions—in which he collaborated 
with Thomas Wood Stevens—were pre- 
sented at the Institute by the Art Stu- 
dents’ League: Daimio’s Head—a 
Masque of Old Japan, in 1911 ; Masque 
of Montezuma, 1912; Caesar’s Gods, 
1913; Rainold and the Red Wolf, 1914. 
In 1912 the Chicago Society of Etchers 
presented the comedy “Ryland.” Lieu- 
tenant Goodman’s life was rich in accom- 
plishment and rich in promise of future 
accomplishment, and the Art Institute 
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is profoundly conscious of its loss. 
Our other gold stars are for Lieuten- 
ants J. Alexander Bayne, Walter F. 
Schafer, and Dinsmore Ely, who were 
killed in action; Lieutenant Jaspar J. 
Ffrench, killed in an accident ; Corporal 
George A. Faul, who died of influenza; 
and Fred E. Schroeder, Albert L. Snod- 
grass, Gilbert E. Weber, Walter Wag- 
ner, and Xenophon Xenakis, all of whom 
died of pneumonia—which was also the 
cause of Lieutenant Goodman’s death. 


Mr. Tart’s DeparturE—Lorado 
Taft, sculptor, leaves for Fr-nce Jan- 
uary 1, to lecture for the Y. M. C. A. on 
the art and history of France. In 
wishing him Godspeed the Art Institute 
desires to thank him for his generous 
contribution to the lecture program this 
year of his course on modern sculpture. 


Girts—Four paintings have recently 
been presented to the Art Institute: 


CALIFORNIA—BY WILLIAM WENDT 
PRESENTED BY WILLIAM F. TEMPLE 


Elliott Daingerfield’s “Dragon Valley,” 
which the artist considers one of his best 
works, presented by Milton L. Strauss; 
two landscapes by William Wendt, 
“California”—the gift of William F. 
Temple—and “Dry Arroyo”—the gift 
of Wallace L. DeWolf; Jessie Arms 
Botke’s decoration “Geese,” presented by 
the Friends of American Art. “Geese” 
received the Cahn prize in the annual 
American exhibition just closed. 


Tue Lecrurers—The first lecture 
in January is “A resumé of classic and 
mediaeval architecture” by Thomas Eddy 
Tallmadge, who is too well known to 
Art Institute audiences to need words of 
introduction. The lecture is the first in 
a course of eight on modern architecture. 

Henry Turner Bailey, dean of the 
Cleveland School of Art, speaks January 
14 on the allur’ng subject “The colors 
of the sky,” using crayon drawings in 
color for illustration. He has long been 
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FESTIVAL OF SPRING—BY HENRI CARO-DELVAILLE 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


known as an art educator, as editor of 
the School Arts Magazine, and as author 
of several books on drawing and paint- 
ing. 

On January 21 Harold Haven Brown, 
director of the John Herron Art In- 
stitute in Indianapolis, will talk on “The 
story of costume.” The lecture, illus- 
trated by about fifty slides, will describe 
the principal periods and styles from 
Egyptian days to the present time, pre- 
senting a general view of the subject 
with incentive to the student to pursue 
it in more detailed study. Mr. Brown’s 
field in lecturing has been the broad one 
of description, explanation, history, and 
general art instruction. 

John Cowper Powys, English essayist, 
novelist, and poet, who has recently re- 
turned from a survey of the war situa- 


tion in England, is another familiar 
figure on Institute programs. His talk 
on January 28 is entitled ““The war and 
art.” In it he discusses, among other 
points, the effect of the war as an 
ordeal testing art, the eternal elements 
in art liberated through pain and stress, 
and the close connection between the 
heroism of the soldier and the heroism of 
the artist. 

Professor Frederick Starr, curator of 
anthropology in the Walker Museum at 
the University of Chicago, is to deliver 
two lectures on the subject “Phases of 
Japanese life.” On February 4 he talks 
on the “Nosatsu Kai,” (The Placard 
Club), and on February 11 he tells of 
“Ema” (votive pictures). For his field 
work in ethnography and anthropology 
in foreign countries Professor Starr has 
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been awarded many honors. In 1904, in 
behalf of the St. Louis Exposition, he 
went to Japan to secure a group of the 
aboriginal Ainu. For this he was 
awarded a grand prize. He has done 
extensive field study in Mexico, the 
Philippines, Japan, Korea, Liberia, and 
Congo Free State, and has lectured and 
written at length about his travels and 
investigations in many lands. 

Dr. Ian C. Hannah will speak 
February 25 on “Irish mediaeval archi- 
tecture.” He is an experienced lecturer 
and scholar—late staff lecturer for Cam- 
bridge University Extension and pro- 
fessor of history at Oberlin College. He 
was elected to a fellowship in the Lon- 
don Society of Antiquaries through his 
original research into the mediaeval 
architecture of Ireland. 


Prints BY Primitives—A_ notable 
group of early black and white and 
hand-colored prints by Hishikawa Mor- 
onobu, Furuyama Moroshige, Torii 
Kiyonobu I, and Torii Kiyomasu, 
from the Clarence Buckingham collec- 
tion, has been hung in Gallery 46, re- 
placing the prints by Kiyonaga which 
had been on exhibition for about two 
months. The Buckingham collection 
contains many fine examples of these so- 
called primitive masters, and all the 
prints shown are of exceptional rarity. 
They will remain on exhibition until 
about February 20. Two of the finest 
prints are reproduced in this BULLETIN. 


MunicipaL Art Leacue—The 
Municipal Art League gave a luncheon 
to its members on Thursday, December 
5 in the Club Room at the Art In- 


SISTERS—BY KARL ANDERSON 
AWARDED WM. M. R. FRENCH MEMORIAL 


MEDAL BY ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


stitute. Among the speakers were 
George William Eggers, Lorado Taft, 
J. S. Dickerson, and Alexander H. 
Revell. Ninety-six delegates represent- 
ing fifty-seven of the Woman’s Clubs 
were present also. These clubs con- 
tribute annually to the purchase of works 
of art for the Municipal Art League 
gallery, a collection which numbers 
twenty-two paintings and one piece of 
sculpture. It has been placed on exhibi- 
tion in the old Inness room. The paint- 
ing “The golden age” by Walter Mar- 
shall Clute, reproduced on page 12 of 
this BULLETIN, is one of the pictures in 
the collection. 


ALUMNI MepaL AwarpEep—The 
Gold Medal of the Art Institute Alumni 
Association—a memorial to the late 


Director, William M. R. French—has 
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THE GOLDEN AGE—BY WALTER M. CLUTE 
IN THE COLLECTION OF 
THE MUNICIPAL ART LEAGUE 


been awarded to Karl Anderson for the 


painting “Sisters.” This picture, ex- 
hibited in the annual American exhibi- 
tion just closed, is owned by The City 
Art Museum in St. Louis. The con- 
dition of the award is that the medal 
shall be given to an alumnus of the Art 
Institute School. The first recipient 
was Oliver Dennett Grover, in the 
alumni exhibition held in January, 1918. 
The medal was designed by Leonard 
Crunelle, a Chicago sculptor who is 
himself an alumnus of the School. The 
obverse and reverse of this medal are 
shown on pages 14 and 15. 


INCUNABULA ex- 
hibition of inestimable value to the 
bibliophile and the literatus was that of 
incunabula shown last month in Gun- 
saulus Hall by the Caxton Club. Notable 


productions of the famous fifteenth cen- 
tury printers of Italian and German 
cities were lent by the John Crerar and 
Newberry libraries, the University of 
Chicago and Northwestern University, 
and by Wilfrid M. Voynich. Many of 
the University of Chicago exhibits were 
from the Frank W. Gunsaulus Gift. 


Posters Exuisirep—A glowing re- 
cord of the enthusiasm with which the 
public school children entered into the 
campaign for better speech was the group 
of posters exhibited in the Institute from 
December 12 to 27. The children, as 
in their conservation posters of last year, 
displayed great originality both in designs 
and in slogans. Ten prizes and ten 
honorable mentions were awarded. The 
posters—augmented by a few made by 
Chicago artists—were for the “Better 
Speech” movement inaugurated by the 
American Speech Committee of the 
Chicago Woman’s Club. 


New Book sy JosepH PENNELL— 
The sutstance of the recent lectures de- 
livered by Mr. Pennell as Associate 
Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Information, Division of Pictorial Publi- 
city, is given permanent form in Joseph 
Pennell’s Liberty Loan Poster, a new 
book in the Wonder of Work series, 
characterized as “a text book for artists 
and amateurs, governments and teachers 
and printers.” This attractive and 
valuable little volume (published by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company, of Philadel- 
phia) contains an introduc‘icn by the 
author explaining the function of the 
poster in art, careful descriptions of each 
step in the making of his poster, and 
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original sketch to the rotogravure. Mr. 
Pennell’s enthusiasm should inspire other 
artists and students to make use of the 
fascinating art of lithography. 


THE LIBRARY 


NDONESIAN ART, by C. M. 
| Pleyte, brings to the Ryerson Li- 

brary through the medium of print 
and plates an accurate if limited account 
of the ancient and modern art and hand- 
work of the Dutch Indian Archipelago. 
A Handbook of W eaves, written by G. 
H. Gelsner, director of the weaving 
school at Werdon, gives an explicit des- 
cription of the methods of modern 
textile art. Simon Willard and his 
Clocks, described by one of his descen- 
dants, is not only a memoir of the famous 
craftsman but, like Chats on Old Clocks 
by Arthur Hayden, is a most interesting 
chronicle of the time-keepers of the 
past and of the present. 

An important purchase in the Photo- 
graph and Lantern Slide Department is 
a photograph of the complete Sistine 
ceiling. A gift of historic interest is a 
collection of nearly one hundred photo- 
graphs from Thomas E. Tallmadge, 
illustrating architecture in Chicago in 
the eighties. These include specific ex- 
amples of the work and influence of 
Richardson, Burnham, Root, Sullivan, 
and others. Another gift, from. Dr. 
Hooper, consists of twenty-seven prints 
depicting scenes from the plays of Shake- 
speare. These will be added to the 
school collection. 

The purchase of over a_ thousand 
lantern slides includes about 300 of the 


illustrations of his design, from the 


A CHILD—BY SERGEANT KENDALL 
AWARDED BUTLER POPULAR PRIZE, ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


Chicago World’s Fair; representative 
monuments of India; a set of the Tower 
of London, sufficient in itself—with its 
varied views of the exterior, together 
with the hall of armor, of crown 
jewels, and other interiors—to make an 
interesting lecture. ‘The same can be 
said of those of Westminster Abbey; 
while a collection of sculpture of the 
Louvre and the Vatican, though there 
are a few duplications, put the Library 
in possession of an additional group of 
classical sculpture that is unusual in its 
selection and its quality. 

In its Christmas pamphlet comprising 
lists of references to books and magazine 
articles The Chicago Public Library de- 
voted six pages to a selected list of 
Christmas slides owned by the Ryerson 
Library and lent free of charge to public 
schools, churches, and charitable insti- 
tutions in Cook County. 
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LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


| FOR MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON MEMORIAL HALL, TUESDAYS 
AND FRIDAYS AT 4 P. M. NEARLY ALL ILLUSTRATED BY STEREOPTICON. 


JANUARY 
6 Lecture: “A resumé of classic and mediaeval architecture.” Thomas E. 
Tallmadge. 

7 Concert. By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

13 Lecture: “The Renaissance in Italy.” Thomas E. Tallmadge. 

14 Lecture: ‘The colors of the sky.” Henry Turner Bailey. 

20 Lecture: “The Renaissance in France.” Thomas E. Tallmadge. 

21 Lecture: ‘The story of costume.” Harold Haven Brown. 

27 Lecture: “The Renaissance in England.” Thomas E. Tallmadge. 

28 Lecture: “The war and art.” John Cowper Powys. 
| FEBRUARY 
3 Lecture: “The Renaissance in Spain and Germany.” Thomas E. Tallmadge. 
| 4 Lecture: “Phases of Japanese life: I—“The Nosatsu Kai.’” Frederick Starr. 
) 10 Lecture: ‘Modern architecture in Europe.” Thomas E. Tallmadge. 
11 Lecture: “Phases of Japanese life: 1I—‘Ema.’” Frederick Starr. 
! 17 Lecture: “Architecture in the United States to 1893.” Thomas E. Tallmadge. 
| 18 Concert. By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
) 24 Lecture: “The ‘Chicago School’.” Thomas E. Tallmadge. 
25 Lecture: “Irish mediaeval architecture.” Dr. Ian C. Hannah. 
| MARCH 
1 4 Lecture: “Applying art to life.” Ross Crane. 
| 11 Lecture: “Heraldry.” Wallace Rice. 

18 Lecture: “Domenico Ghirlandaio.” Charles Theodore Carruth. 

25 Lecture: “Sandro Botticelli.” Charles Theodore Carruth. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Concerts are given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o'clock. 
Admission 10 cents. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


JANuaArRY, 1919—May, 1919 


January 7—February 6, inclusive—(1) Exhibition of medals by T. Spicer-Simson 
and paintings by Henri Caro-Delvaille. 


(2) Exhibition of paintings by Jonas Lie. 

(3) Exhibition of paintings by Louis Kronberg. 

(4) Exhibition of paintings arranged by the Friends of Our Native Landscape. 
(5) Studies of protective coloring in nature by Abbott H. Thayer. 

(6) Color woodcuts by Gustave Baumann. 


February 13—March 30, inclusive—(1) Twenty-third Annual Exhibition of Works 
by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 
(2) Annual exhibition by Chicago Society of Miniature Painters. 


April 4 to May 1, inclusive—(1) Exhibition of paintings by Gari Melchers. 
(2) Exhibition of paintings by Robert Henri. 
(3) Exhibition of paintings by a group of Canadian painters. 


(4) Ninth annual exhibition of American etchings under the management of 
the Chicago Society of Etchers. 


(5) Exhibition of paintings by Boris Anisfeld. 


May 6-9, inclusive—Exhibition by the Western Drawing and Manual Training 
Association. 


May 15—June 15, inclusive—(1) Annual exhibition of American water colors, 
pastels, and miniatures, including the “rotary exhibition” of the American 
Water Color Society. 


(2) Exhibition of paintings by the Taos group of painters. 

(3). Annual exhibition by the Art Students’ League of Chicago. 

(4) Exhibition of drawings in black and white by James Cady Ewell. 

(5) Exhibition of photographs by members of the Chicago Camera Club. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


President 
MaArTIN YERSON 
Vice-Presidents Frank G. Locan 


Treasurer Ernest A. HAMILL 
Secretary WiuraM F. 
Manager of the Membership 

Department Guy U. Younc 
Membership Clerk Grace M. WILLIAMS 
Director Georce W. Eccers 
Curator of Decorative 

Arts B. BENNETT 
Curator of Exhibitions 

H. BURKHOLDER 

Curator of the Buckingham 

Prints FREDERICK W. GOoKIN 
Librarian SarAH L. MITCHELL 


Registrar of the School FANNy J. KENDALL 
Head of Museum Instruction 


Department Mrs. HerMAN J. HALL 
Head of Extension 
Department Ross CRANE 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 
Incorporated May 24, 1879, for the “founding 
and maintenance of schools of art and design, 
the formation and exhibition of collections of 
objects of art, and the cultivation and exten- 
sion of the arts of design by any appropriate 
means.” Museum building upon the Lake 
Front, first occupied in 1893, and never closed 
even for a day since. Admission free at all 
times to members and their families and to 
public school teachers and pupils. Free to 
the public Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, 


.and legal holidays. Other days, 25c. Hours: 


9 a. m. to 5:30 p. m. week days; 12:15 to 9:00 
p. m., Sundays. 


MEMBERSHIP—Annual Members, $10 a 
year. Life Members, $100, without further 
payments. Sustaining Members, $25 or more 
a year. Governing Members, $100 upon 
election and $25 a year thereafter. Upon the 
payment of $400 Governing Members become 
Governing Life Members, thenceforth exempt 
from dues. Benefactors are those who have 
contributed $25,000 or more. 


All members entitled, with families and non- 
resident friends, to use of Ryerson (art) Library 
and to admission to all entertainments given 
by the Art Institute, excepting Sunday con- 
certs, to which a small fee is charged. 


THE SCHOOL—Departments of Drawing, 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Decorative 
Designing, Normal Instruction, and Architec- 
ture. Saturday classes in Lettering, Decora- 
tive Design, Normal Instruction, and Hand 
Work. Classes for children in Drawing, 
Modeling, Painting, and Sketching on Satur- 
days from 10 to 12 a. m. and 2 to 4 p. m. 
Evening school classes in Mechanical and 
Architectural Drawing, Design, Free-hand 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, and Costume 
Design on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days from 7 to 9:30 p. m. Information and 
circulars of instruction to be obtained from 
School Registrar. 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTION—For guid- 
ance: One dollar per hour for four persons 
or less. Groups of more than four, 25¢ a 
person. Clubs of less than forty, $5; of over 
forty, $10. Instruction in the regular weekly 
classes, $3 for twelve lessons; no single 
tickets. Groups from schools, $2. Time limit 
for all classes: one and one-half hours. 
Appointments, Room 16. 


RYERSON (ART) LIBRARY—Twelve 
thousand volumes, 35,000 photographs, and 
18,000 lantern slides; the Burnham Library, 
2,000 volumes on architecture, open every 


‘week day, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m.; Sundays, 2 to 8 


p. m. Monday, Wednesday, and Friday even- 
ings until 9:30. Photographs and lantern slides 
available asloans. Room provided for students. 


CATALOGUES—General Catalogue of 
Architecture, Sculpture, Paintings, etc., 
216 pages and 48 illustrations 25c 

Catalogue of the Casts of Ancient Sculp- 
ture in the Elbridge G. Hall and other 
collections, by Alfred Emerson. 

Part I. Oriental and Early Greek Art 25c 
Part II. Early Greek Sculpture 25¢ 

Catalogue of Etchings and Drawings by 

Charles Meryon. Howard Mansfield 


Collection 25¢ 
Catalogue of Etchings by Joseph Pennell. 

Joseph Brooks Fair Collection 25c 
Catalogue of Etchings by Anders Zorn. 

Wallace L. DeWolf Collection 25¢ 
Catalogue of current exhibitions 5 to soc 


COLOR PRINTS OF PAINTINGS belong- 
ing to Museum (36 subjects at 33c each, 8c 
extra for mailing), PHOTOGRAPHS by the 
Museum photographer, and POSTCARDS 
(16 subjects in colors at 2 for sc and 225 
subjects in one color at rc each). Illustrated 
price list on application. 


PERMITS TO COPY and to photograph 
in the Museum obtainable through Director’s 
Secretary. No permits necessary for sketch- 
ing or for use of hand cameras. 


LUNCH ROOM—Open week days, from 
11:45 a. m. to 1:30 p. m.; Sundays, from 
12:15 to 8 p. m. Ground floor. 
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